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THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSATION CON- 
SIDERED IN OPPOSITION TO ATHEISTIC 

THEORIES. 



TDEFORE I go to my subject I will make some ge- 
neral remarks on metaphysics, regarded as adapted 
for popular thought. When people in general regard 
metaphysics, as they appear to do, as a curious puzzle, 
in which arguers give reasons for things which have 
nothing to do with nature or common sense, but en- 
tirely to belong to an artificial speciality created by 
an understanding among themselves, they should be 
reminded sometimes of the fact that everybody is a 
metaphysician, and cannot help being one. Meta- 
physics could not possibly have had any existence 
except there had been some great leading ideas in 
man's mind upon the foundation of which they had 
arisen. These elementary metaphysical ideas, then, 
belong to everybody ; nay, and they are evidently so 
simple a part of our natural reason that we do not 
look upon them as metaphysical at all. We are aware 
of a certain profoundness and grandeur that belong to 
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them, which distinguishes them from other ideas ; but 
they are as perfect realities to us, at the same time, as 
truths of ordinary common sense. They do not be- 
long to any fictitious world, though they raise us to 
another type of truths, other modes of existence in 
this. They are actualities of a most stupendous kind. 
Thus, take the first idea of this class that occurs to 
one — the idea of Infinity. This is a metaphysical 
idea; it arises out of our own minds, it is not a copy 
from nature, as many images in our minds are. I need 
not say that we never saw any object or extent that 
was infinite ; it would be a contradiction to say that we 
had. But there is something in me by which I know 
antecedently that space is going on all the same as 
space, however differently it may be occupied, beyond 
my sight as within it. Having raised in my mind 
the largest portion 6f space I can, so that if I try to 
increase, I simply repeat it, I have still a sense of 
limitation. There is at the furthest line of the 
horizon an excess which baffles me ; which is not 
included in the imagined space, or it would not be 
an excess, and which yet belongs and is attached 
to it and cannot be removed ; an incipient beyond 
which must be endless for the very reason that it 
begins ; because this indefinable excess, for the very 
reason that it exists itself, must be succeeded 
by the like. Infinity, then, is a metaphysical idea; 
but is it an idea without reality, without interest, 

without popular attractions.? On the contrary, it is 
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an idea which appeals vividly to our imagination, 
which is impelled to efforts at the pursuit of it, vain 
indeed, but which exalt the intelligent spirit in the 
very act of overpowering it. And so far from being 
fictitious and illusive, it is an actual attribute of 
this material world ; it belongs to the actual space 
around us in such a way that we cannot by any 
mental effort remove it ; we cannot prevent this out- 
ward material portion of space in which we are 
from going off into an imcompfehensible mystery. 
Give me a fragment of space, and I can under- 
stand it; but carry this fragment itself onward, 
and by simply extending, simply going on, it becomes 
as absolute a mystery as has ever been contained in 
a creed. The idea of infinity has within it, as soon 
as men enter into it at all, a perfect romance, which 
all the flights of human fancy cannot overtake ; the 
strange and insoluble enigmas of reason which come 
out of it act as a spell upon the imaginative curiosity 
of the human mind. It is thus that the ideas of me- 
taphysicians, so far from being unreal, are bound up 
with this very field of vision in which we are ; and so 
far from being artificial, dry, and technical, belong to 
the very mystery and romance of nature. Infinity is a 
fact, and at the s^me time a mystery. We can no more 
deny that there is Infinity on all sides of us, wherever 
we point a finger, than we can deny our eyesight ; 
and yet what is material Infinity, sidereal space } end- 
less everywhere } It is as mysterious as a spectre. 

7 
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Everybody, then, is a metaphysician, just as every- 
body is a poet. Just as everybody is endowed with 
those elementary sentiments and affections, and is 
influenced by»those associations, which, taken up by 
language, become poetry; so everybody has the 
primary ideas and maxims of metaphysics. Even the 
Bible can no more be understood without the aid of 
these great metaphysical ideas than it can be without 
grammar. 

So, when we take up the idea of Cause, which is 
the foundation of so large a branch of metaphysical 
argument, we go at once to an idea which is one of 
the most obvious of all our principles of thought, 
and which appeals to us as most simple and rudi- 
mental truth. It is a self-evident maxim that every 
event must have a cause. After contemplating 
any event in life or nature, I find myself going in 
thought beyond it, to consider how it came to pass ; 
by some instinctive law, some constitutional motion 
inherent in my mind, I go in the direction of a cause 
of that event ; something not merely antecedent to it, 
but which stands in such a relation to it as that, in 
consequence of it, that event or thing exists. The 
intellect pushes on to this resting-place, as a satis- 
faction of its own indigenous want and desire. It 
is evidently upon this principle that we entirely 
depend for the slightest real connexion between 
the present, the past, and the future ; otherwise, 

and but for this principle, this whole connexion is 
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annihilated. Is it, can we imagine it to be indeed 
the case, that anything can in a moment begin to 
exist without there being any cause for it? Then no 
link whatever exists between one event in the universe 
and another ; the whole concatenation of things falls 
to pieces, and the whole fabric of the world is dis- 
solved, other than as a mere spectacle to the eye. 
Everything is perfectly independent, has nothing to 
do with anything else, begins of itself and ends of 
itself 

But when we look into the idea of Cause, we find 
immediately that , it involves the most astonishing 
thoughts and conceptions. We cannot help ourselves 
having it, we cannot help ourselves being bound by 
the necessity of it, we cannot release ourselves from 
its grasp ; but it is at the same time such an unfathom- 
able idea that we pause under the impress of it, and 
feel ourselves under some great solemnizing shadow as 
soon as we enter into this region of thought. As soon 
as the gates of the awful kingdom of Causation have 
unclosed, we are instantly upon, I will not say magic 
ground, for that is to convey a sense of illusion and 
unreality, but upon mysterious ground ; and we are 
in company with majestic, inconceivable ideas, which 
we cannot grasp, and yet cannot do else than accept. 
For while the movement towards a cause is part of 
my rational nature, I find on reflection that I can 
form no distinct conception of what a cause is. What 
is that of which existence is the necessary fruit and 

9 
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result ? We can form no idea of what goes on 
previous to, and with infallible cogency and force for 
producing existence. All this preliminary agency is 
entirely hid from us, and our faculties completely stop 
short of it. The order of nature puts before us an 
endless succession of antecedents, but in no one 
instance can we see any necessary connexion between 
the antecedent and its consequent. But though we 
cannot raise the distinctive conception of what a cause 
is, we are not the less absolutely certain that there 
must be a cause, and that nothing can take place 
without one. 

Again, the very first consequence of this idea of 
cause, and one which is implied necessarily in the very 
conception of a cause, is a result which appals us by 
its tremendous inconceivability; and yet it is a truth 
of the most absolute and obvious necessity ; nay, it is 
an absolute and certain fact, which every single 
rational being, whether he is a believer in religion or 
not, must accept as simply and unreservedly as he does 
the evidence of his senses ; and that is, that from all 
eternity something has existed. " This is so evident 
and undeniable a proposition," says Samuel Clarke, 
" that no Atheist in any age has ever presumed to 
assert the contrary. For since something now is, it is 
manifest that something always was. For whatever 
now is has a cause, a reason, a ground of its existence 
— a foundation on which its existence relies, a ground 
or reason why it doth exist, rather than not exist, 

10 
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and this foundation [of a thing which has come into 
existence] must have existed before it. That some- 
thing, therefore, has really existed from all eternity is 
one of the certainest and most evident truths in the 
world, acknowledged by all men and disputed by 
none. Yet as to the manner how it can be, there is 
nothing in nature more difficult for the mind of man 
to conceive than this very first plain and self-evident 
truth. For how anything can have existed eternally, 
that is, how an eternal duration can be now actually 
past, is a thing utterly as impossible for our narrow 
understandings to comprehend as anything that is 
not an express contradiction can be imagined to be. 
And yet to deny the truth of the proposition, that an 
eternal duration is now actually past, would be to 
assert something far more unintelligible, even an 
express and real contradiction." 

The idea of cause is thus the key to an eternal past, 
which has contained being of some kind or another. 
By means of that necessary regress which exists in the 
idea, this mental principle holds the entrance into that 
interminable and infinite retrospect, which in meta- 
physical terms is called the ex parte ante eternity. 
There the vista is ; and so long as it is true that every 
event must have a cause, it must exist — ^this unceasing 
past duration, going back endlessly and for ever. An 
Atheist and a Materialist has this endless past that he 
must look back upon, just as much as a believer in a 

God has. In his view the action of matter goes 
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back in successive steps, each leaning upon one still 
further back than itself, and the retrospective chain of 
operations never stops, but goes back for ever. This 
is indeed an absolutely inconceivable idea — the actual 
pastness, if I may use the term, of an eternal duration 
of time : that an eternity is now over. And yet an 
Atheist must believe this, simply because it is a fact. 
It is just as much a fact as yesterday. Yesterday 
existed yesterday : that is certain enough. The day 
before existed next. And so every portion of time 
goes back to a prior portion, and in the eye of the 
Materialist each has its material contents just as solid 
and actual as those of yesterday : this visible world 
goes back for ever. This is not a mere idea. A past 
eternity of material operations is an actual fact to an 
Atheist, though a past eternity is utterly incompre- 
hensible ; but a God, because He is incomprehensible, 
is not even an object of faith. Such a mistake would 
it be for the Materialist to assume that because he 
believed only matter, he had therefore escaped from 
the yoke of mystery. That ghostly power waits like 
a giant, ready to pull him back as soon as ever he 
thinks he is out of his reach, and throws him into the 
coils of the very enigma which he had run away from. 
Space and time introduce to consequences which are 
as inconceivable as articles of faith ; and yet these 
consequences are actual facts ; just as much so as 
the experience of our senses. 

We have now got as far as the idea of cause, or the 

12 
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instinctive maxim of our nature that every event must 
have a cause. And here I pause to make two obser- 
vations. One is, that it is most important to distin- 
guish between the philosophical idea of the necessity 
of a cause and any perception of the necessary character 
of physical causes — those phenomenal causes which 
precede events in nature ; which precede them uni- . 
formly and invariably, and therefore obtain the name 
of physical causes, but which do not in the slightest 
degree reveal their own nature as causes, and there- 
fore do not reveal their own necessity. To say 
in general that a cause is necessary, is not to say 
that we see causes in such and such phenomena. The 
one is a maxim of our intellectual nature, the other 
would be a judgment upon a fact, which we are unable 
to pronounce. But though the operation of real 
causes nowhere comes under our cognizance, but only 
a chain of antecedents, we have not the less still in- 
herent in our minds the idea of cause, and the certainty 
that every event must have a cause. 

The other observation is, that so long as we 
put the maxim that every event must have a 
cause in such a way to ourselves as recognizes the 
necessary chars^cter of it, it is not of much im- 
portance what special philosophical explanation we 
adopt of it ; whether we regard it as an ultimate 
and primary law of the reason, or as a derivation 
from some prior and more general law. Hume 
denied indeed the necessary character of the maxim 
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that every event must have a cause. " The separation/' 
he says "of the idea of a cause from that of the begin- 
ning of existence is plainly possible for the imagination ; 
and consequently the actual separation of these objects 
is so far possible that it implies no contradiction or 
absurdity ; and is, therefore, incapable of being refuted 
by any reasoning from mere ideas, without which it is 
impossible to demonstrate the necessity of a cause."* 
Htime accounted for the idea of the necessity of a 
cause by custom — the impression which the constant 
sight of uniform antecedence made upon the mind, 
which was the same as if they were necessary, or real 
causes. To which Sir W. Hamilton replies, that this 
could not create in the mind that idea of necessity 
which we actually find there, and concludes : — " The 
alternative is plain : either the doctrine of sensualism 
(i.e.y accounting for the idea of cause from mere sensi- 
ble experience) is false, or our nature is a delusion. 
. . . It is manifest that the observation of certain 
phenomena succeeding certain other phenomena. . . 
could never have engendered not only the strong but 
irresistible conviction that every event must have its 
cause." t But though the denial of all reality in the 
necessity of a cause of events, or the assertion that 
events can take place without anything really to 
cause them, must be rejected as a paradox, there is no 
reason why room may not be allowed for different 

♦ " Of the Understanding." Sect. iii. 
t Appendix i. 
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philosophical explanations of the origin of the causal 
judgment. The more ordinary course has been to 
refer this to a special idea inherent in the human 
mind, to] maintain it as a " primary datum, a positive 
revelation of intelligence ; " and Sir W. Hamilton 
reckons Leibnitz, Kant, and Cousin, as holding this 
position. He himself, however, is opposed, as he 
expresses it, " to the assumption of a special principle," 
and maintains that the idea of causation comes under 
a larger law, and is only one of the operations of that 
law. " The law of parsimony, which he regards as 
nature's general rule," he observes, " prohibits the 
multiplication of entities, powers, principles and causes, 
above all the postulation of an unknown force, where 
a known impotence can account for the phenomenon. 
We are, therefore, entitled to apply ' Occam's razor ' 
to this theory of causality, unless it be proved impos- 
sible to explain the causal judgment at a cheaper rate, 
by deriving it from a common, and that a negative, 
principle." His theory reduces the judgment of 
causality " into a form of the mental law of the Con- 
ditional. . . . The mind is astricted to think in 
certain forms. ... we must think under the condition 
of existence — existence relative — and existence re- 
lative in time. But what does existence relative in time 
imply? It implies that we are unable to realize in 
thought either an absolute commencement or an ab- 
solute termination of time. . . . We cannot know or 
think a thing to exist except as in time ; cind we can- 

15 
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not know or think a thing to exist in time, and think 
it absolutely to commence. Now this at once imposes 
on us the condition of causality."* Sir W. Hamilton*s 
theory, then, seems to be, that as we cannot conceive 
any real commencement, while at the same time there 
is phenomenal commencement, the cause is only the 
shape in which a thing exists, before its present shape 
— a rationale of causation which is substantially the 
same as Mr. Baines's, but which the latter extracts 
not out of metaphysics, like Sir W. Hamilton, but 
from physical science. " A great advance,*' he says, 
" in the mode of viewing causation is made by the 
discovery of the law named conservation of force. 
The great generalization of recent times, variously 
designated the conservation, correlation, convertibility, 
equivalence, indestructibility, of force, is the highest 
expression of cause and effect."t Dean Mansel, 
however, does not accept Sir W. Hamilton's explan- 
ation of causation. " His statement of the causal judg- 
ment, as an inability to think that the complement of 
existence has been either increased or diminished, is 
open to various objections. In the first place, I am not 
conscious of any such inability. . ... I have no 
difficulty in conceiving that the amount of existence 
in the universe may at one time be represented by A, 
and at another by A and B. ... In the second 
place, whether we represent the new appearance as a 

• ** Discussions on Philosophy." Appendix i. 
t Logic lii., iv., 8. 
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change or as a creation^ we are equally compelled to 
suppose a cause of its taking place. To say that B 
previously existed under the form of A, is not to explain rr^^AfA 
the casual judgment ; for we have still to ask why A 
became B. In the third place, the theory fails to 
account for the origin of the idea of pozver^ which, 
whether rightly or wrongly, all men instinctively at- 
tribute to the supposed cause. To represent it as a 
delusion is not sufficient ; unless it can be shown 
how, consistently with th^ limits of thought, such a 
delusion could have originated."* 

But while new explanations have recently' been given 
of the causal judgment, or the maxim that every event 
must have a cause, our older metaphysicians, Locke 
and Clarke, were satisfied with the evident necessity 
which upon common principles of reason attached to 
the truth, and they treated it virtually as an axiom, the 
contrary of which was a plain absurdity, and involved 
an absolute contradiction. They regarded the reason- 
ing that necessarily flowed from .this metaphysical 
axiom as demonstrative reasoning. Nor, indeed, is it 
easy to see, if we treat this maxim as a necessary one, 
and consider it possesses self-evident force, how we 
can avoid the demonstrative nature of the truth. It 
would be a lame and impotent decision, such as could 
satisfy no rational person, to say that it was pro- 
bable that every event had a cause ; but if We say 

* Metaphysics, p. 271^ 
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this maxim is necessary, then we must admit that it 
is of the nature of metaphysical mathematics. Not- 
withstanding, then, the modern ingenious rationales 
of this maxim which have been offered to us, 
I must confess myself disposed to fall back upon 
the judgment of our older metaphysicians upon 
this point. 

If we apply this maxim then to actions and 
determinations of the will, all that every event 
having a cause can mean is that eveiy action has 
an agent. The agent is the cause of the action 
in the sense of doing it, and it depends upon our 
theory of the will whether he is a necessary or a free 
cause of it. If he is a necessary cause, this is the 
doctrine of necessity in human actions ; if he is a free 
cause, this is the doctrine of free-will, or that the will 
determines its own acts, and is a self-moving substance. 
But this maxim, as used in the metaphysical argu- 
ment for the existence of a God, has only an applica- 
tion to events which happen in the sphere of substance 
which is not self-moving, but the characteristic of 
which is that it is moved from without. If we except 
the invisible wills of moral beings, the whole world we 
are in belongs to this mechanical nature ; not only 
the whole order of physical nature, but the whole 
of history and the whole course of human action, so 
far as it is visible and comes under the cognizance of 
our senses. War, trade, government and administra- 
tion, manufacture, art, language or speech, everything 

i8 
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that we do, so far as it is visible and tangible, consists 
of a number of material and mechanical movements 
which are all caused by prior material axid mechanical 
movements, and these again by others as far as we can 
trace. Spiritually we are conscious of what we call 
free-will, or of a nature which determines its own acts, 
i,e.y moves itself; but outwardly and visibly all nature 
is moved from without, and does not move itself. In 
every action we perform, all that is seen is the motion 
of matter, the same in speaking, the same in our looks 
and expressions. Certain muscles are put in motion, 
which produce certain effects on the body itself, which 
in some cases stop there, and in other cases go beyond 
the body, to surrounding objects. Such is all visible 
nature : either it is what we call the order of nature, 
or it is action of man : under either head, it consists of 
the motions of matter, and of matter alone, which is 
not self-moving, but is moved from without. 

But with this application it is difficult to say that the 
maxim that an event must have a cause is not mathe- 
matical in its nature. We apply it to motions of such 
things and substances as do not move . themselves. 
But if these motions do not proceed from the sub- 
stances themselves, whence can they proceed from but 
from without them } But in that case, whatever it is 
without them which makes them move is the cause of 
that motion. 

The maxim, then, that every event must have 
a cause, or that what cannot move itself must be 

19 
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moved from without, differs from mathematical axioms 
in this, that whereas mathematical axioms stop with 
themselves, and we do not apply them to actual 
things, this maxim we apply to the actual material of 
this world. Did we apply, e,g,, the axiom that things 
which are equal to the same are equal to one another 
to actual things, we should first have to ascertain the 
fact that the two things were exactly equal, which we 
could not demonstratively do. But we do not give 
the axiom an application to actual facts, but leave it 
resting upon an assumption or definition of two things 
as equal ; which being the case, it continues a pure 
mathematical truth. In the same way, if we simply 
said that what could not move itself must be moved 
from without, or, which would be the same thing, if 
we made it en^er into our definition of matter, that 
it could not move itself, and upon this definition 
asserted that matter must be moved from without, 
this maxim, that every material movement must have 
a cause, would be a mathematical one. But we do 
not let this maxim stay in this mathematical stage ; 
we apply this definition of matter to the whole actual 
material of this world, and we say that this actual 
material cannot move itself, but must have been 
moved from without. Here, then, we no longer rest 
upon a definition, but we assert a fact; and we cannot 
prove this fact mathematically, but only take it as a 
moral certainty, which is evident to common sense. 
If matter possesses an original power of motion, or 
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has will, all we can say is that we have made a great ' 
mistake ; but appearances are universally against such 
a supposition. The maxim, then, that every event 
must have a cause is the axiom of mathematical 
metaphysics, that what cannot move itself must be 
moved from without, operating upon a supposition of 
facty viz., that all actual matter comes under the head 
of this category, of what cannot move itself. 

We have now got the idea of cause, with the pre- 
liminary considerations attaching to it. But now that . 
we have got the idea of cause, or the principle of 
causation, comes the great distinction in the interpre- 
tation of the idea, upon which depends the issue 
whether we can apply it to constituting the proof of a 
God or not-; whether we can raise a religious conclu- 
sion upon it or not ; whether we can use it as the 
foundation upon which an Eternal and Supreme Moral 
Being can be shown to exist, or whether it is reducible 
to a barren and fruitless succession which ends in 
nothing. It is upon this question that the whole of 
the great metaphysical argument for the existence of 
a God from causation depends. We assert that the 
whole of this argument is strictly extracted and evolved 
from the idea of a cause, as it is naturally conceived 
and entertained in our minds ; that it is simply the 
contents of that idea brought out, when by an act of 
the attention we have entered into the idea, and seen 
how it is constituted and what there is in it. On the 
other hand, this constitution of the idea is denied by 
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the Atheist ; and he claims to hold the idea in such 
a sense as leads to no such conclusion. 

When we speak of a cause then, and of the idea of 
a cause which we have in our minds, the question to 
be decided is, does this idea demand finality, or is it 
satisfied by an infinite chain and series of causes ? 
We assert, then, that this idea demands finality ; and 
adopting the maxim, " Causa causce, causa causatil' we 
say that if a cause goes back to a further cause, then 
the first of these two causes is not a true and real ^ 

cause, and does not satisfy the idea of a cause in our 
minds ; and so on through ever so long a chain, until 
we come to a cause which has no further cause to which 
it goes back. That is our interpretation of the idea 
of cause, and we say that any other interpretation of 
the idea is a false one, and sets up a counterfeit cause 
instead of a real and true one. Let us examine what 
we do in our minds, in conceiving the idea of cause. 
First we go back for a cause ; the natural want and 
«pe^ts is a retrogressive motion of the mind. But just 
as the first .part of the idea of cause is motion, so 
the last is a rest ; and both of these are equally neces- 
sary to the idea of cause. And unless both of these 
are fulfilled in the ultimate position of our minds, we 
have not the proper idea of causation represented in 
our minds ; but a law of thought is violated, that law 
which we obey in submitting to the relation of cause 
at all. In other words, a cause, exactly by the same 
necessity of thought by which on the one side it causes, 
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oh the other side must be uncaused ; as it is the cause 
of its own effect, so it must itself be the effect . of 
nothing. That is what I call the rest, which the idea 
of a cause demands. There is an end implied in the 
idea : as things move up to a cause, so at the cause 
there is an absolute stop ; and itself does not move 
back at all. It is not a whit more necessary to a real 
cause that it should be the cause of something else, 
than that it should be uncaused itself : and without 
both of these elements alike represented in our idea 
we have not the true idea of a cause in our minds. 
And the alternative is either to decide upon rejecting 
the idea of cause, and ridding metaphysical nature and 
the world of mind altogether of it, or taking this idea 
of cause. 

But thus understood, the idea of cause has only to 
be applied to this universe, and it becomes the proof 
immediately of the existence of an Eternal Original 
Self-existent Being. For what are we to call that 
Cause of the universe, beyond which there is no 
further cause — the uncaused cause of the world — but 
this } The attributes of this First Cause of the 
universe, indeed, must depend upon what the universe 
is ; the Cause must take its character and rank from 
what it causes. But that there must be an Eternal 
Self-existent Unchangeable Being is certain. 

But while this is the necessary result of the idea of 

cause understood as we have understood it, let us take 

the idea of cause as fulfilled and satisfied by another 
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interpretation; and no such conclusion as this will fol- 
low. There is such a thing as a proximate or secon- 
dary cause, which goes back for its own causal 
efficiency to a prior cause ; and we may make the 
supposition of this dependence of one cause upon 
another going on indefinitely. We arc familiar indeed 
with this notion, and we speak of a chain of causes, a 
series, a succession of causes. But it must be remem- 
bered that when we apply the term cause to a chain 
or succession, />., to causes which are caused, we 
apply the term in a secondary sense, and a sense 
which does not correspond to the true idea of a cause, 
as our minds possess that idea. The Atheist then 
falls back upon this notion of a cause : he hangs the 
world up upon an infinite chain and succession of 
causes ; and thus he satisfies himself upon the subject 
of causation, and at the same time avoids the admis- 
sion of an Eternal Supreme Being. But the answer 
to such an arrangement is, that it does not satisfy the 
idea of cause which we have in our minds. Causa 
causcBy causa causati: if from one cause we have to go 
back to another, that which we go back from is not 
the cause, but that which we go back to is. The very 
idea of cause, as I have said, implies a stop ; and 
wherever we stop is the cause. If we stop provision- 
ally at any stage of this backward journey, we have a 
cause provisionally : but as soon as we go on to another 
the provisional cause vanishes and surrenders its cha- 
racter as a true cause. And so on until we come to 
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an Universal Cause, i.e.^ a First Cause. A true cause 
is a First Cause. When, then, the Atheist throws the ' 
universe back upon an infinite series of mechanical 
causes he must be told that an infinite chain does not 
represent the idea of cause ; that it is a false concep- 
tion, and a departure from the genuine principle of 
reason. An end is included in the very idea — a final 
rest and repose beyond which there is no advance ; 
an appetency for a cause precedes in the idea, but 
rest in a cause concludes it. 

Wollaston's illustration, with which we are so familiar, 
of the chain with an infinite number of links, suspended 
from the sky, of which he asks the question, what holds 
it up } one link holds up the one below it, but what 
holds up the whole i* — this metaphor of a suspended 
chain simply illustrates, by a contrast, the actual idea 
of causation as we have it in our minds. It illus- 
trates the requirements of the rational mind which 
that idea creates, and its corresponding dissatisfac- 
tion and sense of void when those wants are not 
satisfied. It is in form an argument with steps in 
it, but at the bottom it only states what the idea 
of causation in man's mind is. The Atheist says, 
** I hold to causation, I believe in cause, but why am 
I obliged to believe in a First Cause .'* What greater 
difficulties are there in an infinite succession of causes 
than in an original and self-existent one .^ I cannot 
in the least comprehend an infinite chain of causes ; 
but neither can I comprehend an original unchange- 
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able being, which goes back to all eternity. Both are 
absolutely beyond my conception, and both raise diffi- 
culties which I cannot solve, both issue in dilemmas 
out of which I cannot find my way. But if both are 
incomprehensible, why should I be compelled to choose 
one of them, and adopt the hypothesis of a First 
Cause instead of an infinite series } " The answer is — 
because an infinite series of causes does not make a 
cause, and your reason demands a cause. It is a false 
criterion of truth and falsehood, to judge simply by 
difficulties in the way of conception ; there are unde- 
niable difficulties, and insuperable ones, which result 
from truths which are certain,' such as Infinity and 
Eternity; but we hold those truths because they are 
ideas which are part of our reason, and which we 
cannot throw off. And so with respect to causation. 
The question is, what is the idea of a cause that you 
have in your rational mind .^ And to that the answer 
IS, that it is the idea which has been stated : viz., a 
cause which stops. But this idea of cause is not ful- 
filled in an infinite series. There is by the supposi- 
tion no finality here ; but a final standing-ground is 
demanded by the very idea, as my reason presents it 
to me. An infinite succession of causes rests by the 
very hypothesis upon no cause ; each particular one 
rests upon the one which follows it, but the whole rests 
upon nothing. 
The Atheistic idea thus does not correspond to the 

idea of reason. The Atheist appears to acknowledge 
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the necessity of a cause, and appears to provide for 
it; but when we come to his scheme it fails exactly in 
that part of the idea which clenches it,, and which is 
essential to its integrity ; it fails in providing a stop. 
His scheme represents solely the appetency for a 
cause, but not the rest in one ; it represents only half 
of reason ; it breaks down midway. One might say 
to him, Why do you give yourself the trouble to 
supply causation at all ? You do it because you con- 
sider yourself obliged in reason to do it ; but if you 
supply causation at all, why not furnish such a cause 
as reason has impressed upon you, and which is in- 
herent in your mind — a cause which stands still, an 
original cause } If you never intended to supply this 
it must have been because you thought a real cause 
was not wanted ;• but if you thought a cause not 
wanted, why not have said from the first that causes 
were not wanted, and said from the first that events 
could take place without causes } 

It is this in substance which Clarke does in his 
celebrated work, " The Demonstration of the Being of 
a God." He brings out simply at bottom the mean- 
ing and signification of an idea in the human mind ; 
that there is implied in the very idea itself of a 
cause, firstly, that it causes something else; and 
secondly, that it is uncaused itself He thus extri- 
cates the true and genuine cause from all confusion 
and mixture with secondary causes ; and he brings 

the Atheistic infinite chain to the test of simple 
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juxtaposition, putting \t side by side with the 
true idea. He virtually says to the Atheist, this is 
the true idea, yours is a false one ; and the false 
one is detected by being put by the side of the 
true ; human reason recognises its own idea. The 
fault of Clarke is that he clogs his argument with 
superfluous positions, which he puts forward as dif- 
ferent arguments, while they only are one and the 
same argument differently stated. But it would be 
the greatest mistake to say, as some do, that Clarke's 
argument is a mere train of technical subtleties and 
dry abstractions. This is what those say who acknow- 
ledge no reality in metaphysical ideas ; all reasonings 
in this sphere are to them jejune and arid inanities, 
because the sphere itself is a vacuum to them. How 
can the evidence of the existence of God, they say, be 
contained in such hard abstruse forms of abstract logic 
as these, which, it is difficult to endow with any life 
or force whatever appealing to our nature } But 
Clarke's chain of reasoning, when we examine it, is 
the bringing out of a fact of our nature, for an idea of 
our nature is a fact of our nature ; it is the bringing 
out of the idea of Cause. Is there no reality, nothing 
vital, nothing solid in that which belongs to our nature, 
which is part of us, which influences our whole view of 
things t These ideas of our minds are as much facts as 
history is, and as our emotions, affections, and feelings 
are. These dry sticks of formulae, which they are set 

down as being, have sap in them, sap which is derived 
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from the trunk of nature. There is a kind of injustice 
done to arguments of this class, although the term is 
proper as distinguishing a class, by calling them <r;//^- 
cedent arguments ; an injustice in a popular aspect ; 
for it gives an impression as if they were prior to any- 
thing actual^ belonging to a region of emptiness before 
fact existed. Whereas this particular argument for a 
First Cause is as much founded on a fact as any other 
argument can be ; it is founded on a fact of our 
nature, the sense of and appetency for a cause of 
things. 

The use of such arguments as Clarke's is not, how- 
ever, all shown by the mere logical aspect of the case. 
We have, as I have been saying all along, the sense of 
causation, the want of a cause in our nature ; but it 
is astonishing how idle, how sleepy, how stagnant, and 
how comparatively dormant this lies in us, until some 
great appeal is made to it, or until, some great argu- 
ment awakens it. It is astonishing what an indisposi- 
tion the mind has for thinking of a cause and realizing 
a cause, even when we know perfectly that there 
must be a cause. With what effort do we pursue any- 
thing that we have, any work o!" construction — the 
watch in our pocket, our clothes, our furniture, our 
books — to their causes. We know, of course, they all 
go back to their rudimental state and birth, and that 
they have all very definite retros pects, which end in 
special arts of workmanship. I|3ut it is a decided 
effort of imagination to us. So it i^ to go back with any 
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, reality to early ages, to remote conditions of the world, 
to say to ourselves this really took place at such a 
time — the earth was once in such a geological stage — 
all this once happened — it only requires a miracle of 
anachronism and I should have seen it; — all retrospects 
to be real require imagination. I have been struck often 
with the thought in Wordsworth^s celebrated sonnet, 
one of those on the River Duddon : — 

" What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 
First of his trilie, to this dark dell — ^who first 
In this pelluciq current slaked his thirst ? 
What hopes ca|ne with him ? What designs were spread 
Along his path r His unprotected bed 
What dreams e^compassed ? Was the intruder nursed 
In hideous usages and rites accursed, 
That thinned thei living, and disturbed the dead ? 
No voice replies ;: — both earth and air are mute ; 
And thou, blue streamlet, murmuring, yield'st no more 
Than a soft reco^, that whatever fruit 
Of Ignorance th(|u mightest witness heretofore. 
Thy function was to heal and to restore. 
To soothe and cleanse, not madden or pollute." 

Here is a call tdt a remote past. There must have 
been some man wl:jjo saw the River Duddon first — be- 
fore any other hunian eye rested on it. What kind of 
a man was he ? wAat was he thinking of at the time ? 
What was he hoping for } Of what nature was his 
faith } The first seer of the River Duddon had all 
this attaching to him — ^he was a real man, with his 

own past and future, thoughts and hopes. But to go 
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back in this way is an exercise of the imagination'. 
And so even in the logical process of going back to a 
cause — reasoning here cannot do much without some 
imagination ; it must be stirred and enlivened by it 
Metaphysics and other sciences as well summon one 
to entertain vast periods, remote regions, immeasurable 
vistas, and the dim contents of time's infancy, before 
it can be thought of almost as being time at all. Here 
is the region of cause. Can we enter into it, or is it 
all delusion to us } The average human mind tends 
to a deep torpid stagnation in present fact, not wanting 
more ; remoteness is inanity to it ; origin or cause fic- 
tion ; the lethargy of the hour hides distance from it, 
and the distant realm of reason among the rest. It is 
all unreal, all false to it. Now, here such a book as 
Clarke's comes in as a person determined to wake a 
man out of sleep ; it forces him to reason, it says to 
him — You must, you shall believe that something 
existed before you ; that there were causes of what is 
now present fact ; that these stretch into eternity, and 
that there was being in that eternity. The hard for- 
mulae are vices into which the torpid reason of man is 
put till it is constrained to exert itself; the logical 
apparatus acts really as a stimulus to the imagination, 
forcing the mind to acts of conception. 

The idea of causation applied to this Universe, then, 

as has been said, takes us up to an Eternal, Original, 

Self-existing Being. For " how much thought soever," 

^ays Clarke, "it may require to demonstrate the 
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other attributes of such a Being, .... yet as to its 
existence, that there is somewhat eternal, infinite, and 
self-existing, which must be the cause and original of 
all other things ; this is one of the first and most natural 
conclusions that any man who thinks at all can form in 
his mind. . . . . All things cannot possibly have 
arisen out of nothing, nor can they have depended on 

one another in an endless succession We 

are certain, therefore, of the being of a Supreme In- 
dependent Cause ; . . . . that there is something 
in the Universe, actually existing without, the sup- 
position of whose not-existing plainly implies a con- 
tradiction." 

Kant agrees with Clarke up to this point in the 
argument. He coincides with him in the necessity of 
an ultimate or a First Cause, as distinguished from an 
infinite chain of causes. " The reason," he says, " is 
forced to seek somewhere its resting point in the 

regressus of the conditional If something, 

whatever it may be, exists, it must then be admitted 
that something exists necessarily. For the contingent 
exists only under the condition of another thing, as 
its cause, up to a cause which exists not contingently, 
and, precisely on this account, without condition, 
necessarily. This is the argument whereon reason 

founds its progression to the original Being 

I can never complete the regression to the conditions 
of the existing, without admitting a necessary being. 
. . . . This argument, though certainly it is trans- 
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cendental, since it rests upon the internal insufficiency 
of the contingent, is still so simple an<J natural, that 
it is adapted to the commonest intelligence."* Kant 
differs from Clarke, indeed, in a point which concerns 
rather the abstract subtlety of metaphysics than the 
actual strength of the conviction which the reason- 
ing produces ; he does not allow absolutely the 
necessity of a being as an " objective reality," from 
any train of reasoning, except that which is founded 
upon the very conception of the being itself. In this 
case " the non-being of a thing is absolutely incon- 
ceivable ;" but if the existence of a being is founded 
upon reasoning from a mere fact, then, however 
necessary the existence of the being would be if the 
fact from which we argued was necessary, if this foun- 
-dation fact is not necessary, the being — which is the 
conclusion from the reasoning from it — is not absolutely 
necessary either. But in the present case, as he ob- 
serves, " the 'proof begins properly from experience ;" 
it begins from the fact of this world, and thence by 
causes it ascends to a necessary being ; but this world, 
as an object of sensible experience, is not a neces- 
sarily existing thing. "The proof a contingentia 
mundiy the proof of a necessary being which begins 
from experience, and is not deduced wholly d, priori 
or ontologically," is therefore not with him a demon- 
strative proof of a necessarily existing being. But 
with this distinction Kant and. Clarke agree in the 

• Kant, Critick of Pure Reason, pp. 406, 407, 428. 
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proof from causation of an original and self-existing 
being. The English school of metaphysics was satisfied 
with the certainty of the existence of this visible 
world as a ground of reasoning ; and when a train of 
reasoning was conducted with rigid accuracy from this 
starting point, it was regarded as necessary reasoning. 

This is the first stage of the argument for the 
existence of a God derived from causation. But 
now we jcome to the main part of the argument, 
that, viz., which decides the atiributes of this Self- 
existent Being. " This is the question," says Clarke, 
" between us and the Atheists. For that something 
must be self-existent, and the original cause of all 
things, will not bear much dispute." But can this 
self-existent being be called God } That must depend 
upon His characteristics and qualities ; and the 
characteristics and qualities of the First Cause can 
only be gathered from the character of that universe 
which He has caused — its arrangement and disposi- 
tion, and the order and rank of the existence which 
has been produced in it. Here then we take leave 
of demonstrative argument, and we depend on the 
evidence of fact, and upon the natural conclusion 
which is to be formed from it. 

We see, then, that what has ultimately come from 
the First Cause and Original Being is not only a 
material and corporeal world, but that world as con- 
nected with moral and spiritual being. Whatever 
criticism the ordinary and popular distinction between 
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matter and spirit may be subjected to — that there is 
something which we call spirit, which is different from 
something that we call matter, is a simple fact of our 
consciousness, which can no more be got rid of than 
our very selves can — we are conscious that we are 
intelligent, moral beings. But if this is the case, this 
intelligent and moral existence must, like all other 
existences, be traced back to the original Self-existent 
Being ; and if it is traced back to that Being, how can 
it possibly not affect the character and nature of that 
Being ? The argument of Clarke, Cudworth, and all 
our religious metaphysicians was the argument of an 
adequate cause — that there must be a proportion be- 
tween the Cause and the Effect ; and this is no more 
than a necessary and consistent carrying out of the 
principle of a cause. For what can be the meaning 
of acknowledging a cause at all, if anything is able to 
cause anything — the meanest material existence 
the highest moral existence.^ It is evident that we 
must combine adequacy and sufficiency with our idea 
of causes, or that the whole doctrine of causation will 
go to the winds. Can the motion of a stone cause a 
man, or friction produce mind, or the nebular 
theory account for the moral sense.'* There must 
then be a natural relation between the cause and the 
effect, and if causation is true at all it must be propor- 
tionate. It may be said, how are we judges of pro- 
portion and sufficiency in causes ? but reason does not 
allow its voice to be stifled by mere difficulties which 
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perplex us, but which do not prevent us from seeing 
the plain and downright wants of reason. If there is 
such a thing as mind, will, personality, which has had 
a beginning and come into existence in the world; 
and if these are thrown back, through secondary and 
vanishing being upon the original Eternal Being, 
that Being cannot be matter. What we call matter 
is obviously insufficient to cause mind. Human per- 
sonality cannot be accounted for by mechanical causes. 
The cause of intelligence must be intelligent. 

The materialists of the last century then denied the 
position that the cause of intelligence must be intelli- 
gent upon the general ground, which they asserted to 
be true in physics, that a cause need not be like its 
effect. And it need not be said that the materialists of 
this century have wielded the same arguments, with 
all the advantage of that growth of physical knowledge 
which has been the special boast of this age. They 
have multiplied physical rationales of mind, and they 
have diversified this species of reasoning with the 
utmost ingenuity and power, and carried it into all 
those subtler and finer forms, which a profounder ac- 
quaintance with material causes has enabled them to 
discover. Thus it has been announced by a scientific 
man of this day, that thought is a secretion of the brain. 
And we have been told that, "Many who hold the evo- 
lution hypothesis would probably assent to the position 
that at the present moment all our philosophy, all our 
poetry, all our science, all our art — Plato, Shakespeare, 
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Newton, and Raphael — are potential in the fires of the 
sun."* Undoubtedly then we see as a matter of obser* 
vation physical causes wholly changing phenomenally 
in the effect, and the composition and combination of 
particles producing a totally different substance to the 
eye, taste, and touch from any or all of the ingredients 
separately ; nor only do we see the greatest and most 
entire metamorphoses in chemistry; but even the very 
doctrine of causation itself requires a difference between 
causes and effects. Causes do not produce causes — 
they do not simply repeat themselves ; they produce 
effects, which effects are different from what produced 
them. But though a cause need not be similar to its 
effect, it must be sufficient for its effect. A sufficient 
cause, as has been said, must be combined with cause; 
otherwise if anything can produce anything, the whole 
doctrine of causation goes to pieces. It is the only 
mode of carrying out the doctrine. What difference is 
there in saying that there is no cause of a thing, and 
that it need not have any ; and giving an insufficient 
cause i* If you say human intelligence need have no 
cause at all — it came into existence of itself: that is, 
according to the doctrine of causation, absurd and ridic- 
. ulous ; but if you say it came out of a metal, it issued 
out of volcanic smoke, it flashed out of an Aurora 
Borealis — that is just as absurd. Our reason does not 
see the slightest distinction between saying that intel- 
ligence has no cause, and giving it an inadequate one. 

•Tyndairs Discourse on the Scientific Use of the Imagination. 
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One IS just as much no cause at all as the other. A 
sufficient cause, then, is only the consistent carrying 
out of cause ; and if you admit the principle of cause 
at all, you cannot say that matter was the cause of 
intellect ; or, therefore, that the Original Self-existent 
Being need not be intelligent. 

It is true that matter has lately been set before us 
as claiming more vicinity to mind than it has been 
usual to assign it ; and a scientific man, of the highest 
genius, has regretted that "mind and matter have ever 
been presented to us in the rudest contrast — ^the one as 
all noble, the other as all vile." I am not aware that 
people now, or for many centuries, whatever the Gnos- 
tics and Manichseans may have done, have spoken 
more slightingly and depreciatingly of matter, than to 
say that matter cannot move itself. That is all. It is 
charged with inertia. Therefore, if Professor Tyndall 
wants an alteration in the ordinary language of man- 
kind respecting matter, I know of no other alteration 
that can be made in it, except that matter can move 
itself This is the only new rationale which is open, 
because the contrary of this is all that has been said.. 
Hobbes, in the 17th century, anticipated this claim, 
and laid down " that all matter as matter is endued not 
only with figure and a capacity of motion, but also 
with an actual sense and perception, and wants only 
the organs and memory of animals to express its 
sensations."* 



• Quoted in Clarke's Demonstration. 
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But were such a theory of matter revived, and re- 
vived with new gifts and attributes with which to 
awaken the inert substance, I know not what the 
whole metamorphose would have to do with the posi- 
tion that matter cannot be the cause of mind. You 
elevate matter into a higher rank, and you raise its 
pretensions to be the cause of mind. But then, 
in proportion as you have done this, matter has 
ceased to be matter, and become mind. The chasm 
then is as wide as ever between mind and matter in 
the ordinary sense ; and the obstruction as strong as 
ever to matter in the ordinary sense producing mind. 
What ordinary people mean by matter is substance 
which is without mind, or any element of it. I assume 
this description of it, this is my definition of it, when 
I argue about matter ; if the definition is wrong, the 
argument as such is not affected ; for the argument 
assumes the definition, and is right upon that 
assumption. 

What such a view amounts to is that intelligence in 
the world is a growth ; and that it began in a very 
small way as a blind unconscious action of matter, 
from which it gradually ascended to its present height 
and greatness. And taking this as the position as- 
serted, we may drop the term matter, which is wholly 
irrelevant to it, and represent it as being the assertion 
that the highest intelligent existence may have been 
caused by the lowest intelligent existence (if we may 
call blind instinct such) through the medium of a suc- 
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cession of steps. But the lowest intelligence could not 
cause the highest ; it is as obviously insufficient a cause 
as brute matter. If we suppose an original plan, upon 
which mind ascends from that of an oyster to that of 
Plato, there is no intrinsic objection to such a suppo- 
sition : but in that case it is not the oyster which 
causes Plato, but the Intelligence to whom the plan 
is due, upon which the ascent from the oyster to 
Plato is made. 

The attribute of intelligence, then, and the moral 
nature of the Self-existing Being, are shown by the 
beings whom He has caused, possessing those qualities. 
Another great evidence of the intelligence of the Self- 
existing Being lies in the works of nature ; and at 
this point the argument of causation for the existence 
of a God joins on to the argument of design ; and 
one argument cannot be separated from the other. 
The contrivances of nature require a cause, and a 
sufficient cause; the properties of matter are not a 
sufficient cause. Another lecturer, however, has 
handled this subject, and done it with great ability, 
and I will only make one or two observations in 
connexion with it. 

We have a right, I think, to complain of the atti- 
tude of scientific men — a considerable section of them 
— in one respect ; and that is, that they will 
neither say that the world was formed by chance, 
nor that it was formed by design ; and yet one or the 

other it must be. What they say is, that it was formed 
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by Law : but this is saying nothing ; Law is quite 
consistent with either of these, either with chance or 
design. Laws are simply uniformly recurrent facts ; 
if then these lines of facts are in disorder and con- 
fusion ; if they are unmeaning, if they conspire toward 
no end, and make up no structure, then these laws 
are by chance. If they make up, on the other hand, 
an elaborate and useful apparatus ; then, we say, they 
are by design. But the scientific men I refer to will 
say neither the one nor other ; they stay ' at law, 
and rest in law as an intermediate verdict between 
chance and design, which saves them the absurdity of 
chance, and the mystery of design. This is not a con- 
sistent position. Laws must be just as much either 
by chance or design, as facts must be ; and it is just 
as untenable that men should stop at laws as an 
ultimate rationale of the world, as that they should 
stop at facts. 

And yet there is a great deal said now about Mind in 
Nature, and scientific men talk enthusiastically about 
Mind ; the old notion of chance is obsolete, and in spite of 
the strength of a materialist school, there is a tendency 
to a consensus of scientific men that there is Mind 
in the universe. Would any one in any public meet- 
ing of scientific men dare to stand up and ^deny that 
there was Mind in Nature ? It would be thought 
monstrous. It would be set down as the revival of 
an old stupidity. It is the only form in which they 
find they can speak of nature which at all ennobles it 
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or which satisfies their own idea of the sublimity of 
nature. 

But if a Mind is admitted in nature, how can that 
Mind be excluded from design in nature ? The 
state of the case is this : Nature has all , the look 
of design, and is full of contrivance and con- 
struction, which force the idea of an intention upon 
us ; and with this aspect of nature, we also, and at 
the same time, say there is Mind in nature. Why 
then should not that Mind have something to do with 
that look of design? If both exist, to make one have 
nothing to do with the other is indeed an extraor- 
dinary arrangement. If there is Mind, why should 
the construction of the world be singled out as the 
special subject of prohibition to it, from which its ex- 
clusion is necessary, and with which no interference 
on its part can possibly be allowed t There is at 
first sight a singular appearance of adaptation in 
the power to the work ; if such care is to be taken to 
shut it out, and resist its intrusion, the reason must be 
an unusually recondite one. . But this is the course 
taken by the scrupulous physical philosopher. He 
seems to have a conscience upon the subject. This 
Mind in nature must do anything but design. You 
are permitted to contemplate its majesty ; but if you 
hint about intention\ on its part, it is quite out of 
order. If you whisper about construction belonging 
at all to it, — it is, hush! speak reverently about the 

Universal Mind. 
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Again, if there is a Mind in nature, and that Mind 
has anything to do with nature, that Mind must be in 
harmony with our own personal mind. It provides a 
frame for it. What is that but a connexion with it, as 
a scope and object } And it must be a Personal 
Being, who thus provides for and understands a per- 
sonal being. Creation has evidently man in its view ; 
it shows its comprehension of, its insight into, what 
man is. That insight must belong to a Personal Mind 
in nature. The intelligence which is at the bottom of 
an elaborate contrivance /^r a person declares in that 
very act something respecting itself, and discloses a 
secret affecting its own nature. Whether the apparatus 
might of itself reveal the truth or not, its application 
does; the application of it to the support of a personal 
being, discloses a recognition and cognizance of — if 
we may say so — a sympathy with, a consultation for 
personal existence, which is inexplicable, unless there 
is something in that Mind which, for lack of adequate 
language, we must call Personality; unless the mystery 
of that individuality which is provided for, resides also, 
in some sense, in the Universal Mind which provides 
for it. The personality which is at one end is reflected 
upon the other. The Divine nature is not all cloud, 
with no light breaking through. Here is a gleam of 
light. The contrivance in behalf of, with a view to, 
the life of a personal being, involves in the very act an 
idea of that personal mode of existing, a knowledge of 
it, and entering into it. And what mind could enter into 
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personal existence, but one which had in some sense 
personal existence itself?* 

Professor Tyndall's conclusion then may well be 
embraced for our own : — " Be careful that your concep- 
tion of the Builder of the Universe is not an unworthy 
conception. Invest that conception with your grandest 
and highest and holiest thoughts ; but be careful of 
pretending to know more than is given you to know." 
We are careful for our conception of the Builder of the 
Universe, and for that reason we attribute to Him 
design and personality. In what possible way can we, 
human beings, think of the Builder of the Universe 
really as such, except in this way } Of course we do 
not know what design in the Deity is ; we do not 
know what personality in the Deity is-r-not, i.e,, as they 

* **The Cosmos without us displays an intelligence far reach- 
ing as the farthest fixed star, but this infinite power the phy- 
sicist hesitates to pronounce a personality. That microcosmos, 
our moral nature, displays undoubted personality : and unless 
the intelligence which forms and transforms the whole universe 
is somewhat infinitely less than man, we have found the true 

God Why unsatisfied by long chains of sequency, 

by a world pendant upon nothing, moving no-wl^ence, no- 
whither, and for no reason, do we, incredulous as to these airy 
nothings, seek after a First Cause, an Author, a Creator, and 
refuse to relinquish our quest ? It is because we find the facts 
of causation within our minds. Will is the cause, and we are 
directly conscious of our own will. . . . Thus where the 
physicist hesitates the psychologist steps in. Our moral na- 
ture utters what is voiceless in irrational nature, and pronounces 
that will sovereign over all it creates is the one known, the 
only conceivable First ground.*'— -^/^^/ a?id Wrong, a Ser- 
mon by the Rev, William Jackson, 
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are in themselves; but that is granted and allowed for 
in all our thoughts and reflections and considerations 
as to the Deity. This ignorance has its own effect 
proper to it ; but this effect cannot be to prevent us 
from representing the Deity with practical truth 
relatively to ourselves: this practical truth then 
must not be undone by harking back again to our 
ignorance. This has already been taken into the 
calculation ; it must not be taken in again and afresh, 
after all the proper reduction has once been allowed 
for it. Therefore His personality stands, His design 
stands, because this is the only way in which we can 
conceive a Deity being or causing, , 

It is untenable, indeed, to tie us up completely with 
ignorance, when you give something to do which wants 
knowledge. Whatever be the speculative defence of 
this method, it is practically untrue, because it is unfair 
— first, to make our ignorance an insuperable impedi- 
ment to conception, and then tell us to conceive. Do not 
impose this on us, and ignorance is fair ; but if it is 
assumed that we must think, conceive something about 
God — " if we are to take care that our conception of 
Him must not be an unworthy one ;" then, however we 
may keep the fact of our ignorance as a truth in the 
background, we must practically assume some know- 
ledge. God must be to us as God. How can He be 
without personality and intelligence } 

But in the argument from causation for the existence 
of a God, there is yet a gap, which must be bridged 
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over, before we can arrive at the religious conclusion, 
viz., the interval between even a moral and intelligent 
Self-existent Being, and a God. The argument from 
causation is essentially an argument from fact; we begin 
from the /^^^ that we exist, and that runs up through 
causes to a Self-existent Being : we see the fact of a 
moral as well as a material world, and that runs up to a 
moral Self-existent Being. But God is an Ideal, an 
Infinitely Perfect Being, and how do we get an ideal out 
of facts .'* We have only in the world a sphere of actual 
fact ; in mind, in will, in character, all is limitation ; and 
w^e see no perfection. If the attributes of the First Cause 
then are to be gathered from the qualities of creation, 
how can we upon simple experience erect the exist- 
ence of a moral Ideal, an Infinitely Perfect Being, of 
boundless inteUigence and goodness } And yet unless 
we have argumentatively reached this Ideal, we have 
not reached the truth of the existence of a God, for 
God essentially means all this. 

The older metaphysicians then made this gap in 
the argument less of a difficulty than the later school. 
Clarke extracts the ideal character of the Self-existent 
Original Being out of the simple pre-eminence and 
excellence of a cause as compared with an effect, 
" Since in general,'* he says, " there are manifestly in 
things various kinds of powers, and very different 
excellencies and degrees of perfection, it must needs 
be that in the order of causes and effects, the cause 

must always be more excellent than the effect ; and 
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the Self-existent Being, whatever that be supposed to 
be, must of necessity, being the original of all things, 
contain in itself the sum and highest degree of all the 
perfections of all things." With the older metaphy- 
sicians the effort of the argument lay in the proof of a 
Moral Self-existent Being ; and that gained, they con- 
sidered the infinity and perfection to follow as a matter 
of course ; and certainly if one thinks of the mysterious 
nature of a cause, it leads us unavoidably to such a 
transcendental estimate of the First Cause of all 
things, as cannot naturally stop short of an Ideal. 
But Kant, on the other hand, fixes the great difficulty 
of the argument after a Moral Self-existent Being 
has been proved, viz., between a Moral Self-existent 
Being, and a God : he announces his utter perplexity 
how upon a simple ground of experience or the basis 
of causation — ^he is to erect a proof of the ideal. " For 
can ever expierience be given," he says, " which should 
be conformable to an idea ? That which is peculiar to 
this last consists precisely in this, that an experience 
can never be congruous to it. The transcendental 
•idea of a necessary, all-sufficient, original Being is so 
immensely great, so raised above all that is empirical, 
which is always conditional, that we can never collect 
matter enough or experience in order to fill such a con- 
ception." But when we examine Kant's attitude as a 
reasoner to the ideal, it does not substantially differ 
from Clarke's ; Clarke gives up " demonstration strictly 
and properly;" and Kant allows a natural strong 
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ground of conviction. He considers that the chasm 
which presents itself to the passive and composed 
intellect between the actual and the ideal is arched 
over by an intuitive impulse, which springs from the 
whole view of the Creation, and carries the mind by a 
quick movement of thought, which it cannot resist, 
to the transcendental conclusion of an Infinite, Perfect 
Being. " The present world," he says, " opens to us 
so immense a theatre of diversity, order, fitness, and 
beauty, whether we seek after these in the infinity 
of space, or in its unbounded division ; that even 
according to the knowledge which our weak reason 
has been enabled to acquire of the same, all language 
lacks its expression as to so many and undiscernibly 
great wonders — so that our judgment of the whole 
must terminate in a speechless, but so much the more 
eloquent, astonishment. Everywhere we see a chain 
of effects and causes, of ends and means, regularity in 
beginning and ending : and since nothing has come of 
itself into the state in which it is, it always thus indi- 
cates further back another thing, as its cause, which 
renders exactly the same further inquiry necessary ; 
so that the great Whole must sink into the 
abyss of nothing, if we did not admit something ex- 
isting of itself originally and independently, external 
to this Infinite Contingent, and as the cause of its 
origin. This highest cause, in respect of all things in 
the world, how great are we to think it } The world 
we are not acquainted with according to its whole 
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extent : still less do we know how to appreciate its 
magnitude by comparison with all that is possible. 
But what prevents us, that, since we require in respect 
of causality an external and supreme Being, we should 
not at the same time, in respect of the degree of perfec- 
tion, place it ^^^z/^^z^^ryZ/j;/;^^ ^/j^/(7jj/^/(?? ... It 
would consequently not only be comfortless, but also 
quite vain, to wish to take away something from the 
authority of this proof. Reason, which is unceasingly 
elevated by means of arguments so powerful, and 
always increasing- under its hands, although only 
empirical ones, cannot, through any doubts of subtly- 
deduced speculation, be so pressed down that it must 
not be roused as it were out of a dream, from any 
meditative irresolution, by a glance which it casts on 
the wonders and majesty of the Universe ; in order to 
raise itself from greatness to greatness up to the 
highest of all — from the conditional to the condition 
— up to the Supreme and unconditional Creator."'"^ 

I would only add to this argument that it must be 
considered that an ideal is contained in the moral 
nature of man ; and that we have to account 
for its being there. It is evident that the peculiar 
character or construction, as we may call it, of the 
conscience and the moral sense is such, that the 
very instrument it works by is a kind of restlessness 
and discontent with all fact in us, and a desire to be 
something which we are not. The condition of good- 

* ** Critic of First Reason.*' Book 2, C. i., Div. iii., S. 6. 
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ness is not that of attaining a defined sufficient end : 
it is not that of reaching a resting place. That is 
counter to the law of our being. St. Paul has given 
an exposition of conscience, which plainly and vividly 
describes it as insatiable, swallowing, like some un- 
fathomable abyss, all the duty, sacrifice, and effort 
that is thrown into it, and still demanding more. And 
though in the Christian dispensation the sense of a 
Divine justification is the remedial and appointed 
relief for the natural insatiableness of conscience, 
there remains a sense of short-coming which is inefface- 
able, and is inherent and rooted in the man. What 
can this be the effect of but the existence of an ideal 
in man, the spontaneous erection of his own heart, 
which dwarfs every act of his, and reduces his whole 
life to failure and imperfection } Moral beauty, good- 
ness, rises up before him in his conscience in a form 
and height which has no embodiment in fact ; he 
sees there a whole, while all experience only shows 
what is fragmentary. How has he got in his nature 
a type, of which he has no representative in actual 
existence ? The only answer can be, if we acknow- 
ledge causation, that whence he has the moral nature 
which he has, thence he has this peculiarity mid 
manner of that nature : viz., from the original Self- 
existing Being. This ideal is implanted in him ; but 
if so, how can that Being, who has implanted an 
ideal, be other than Himself, the fulfilment of it ? 
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